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Child) is lost and the right-hand portion is now in
Chicago. It is not difficult to imagine wjiat the com-
plete design would have been, for the standing figure of
the King was obviously balanced by a similarly poised
figure of a saint on the right-hand panel.

The early works of the French School did not have
much influence and were overshadowed by the contem-
porary painting in Italy. France, indeed, in the four-
teenth and fifteenth centuries, was so much disturbed by
wars and rebellions that little energy was spared for
painting and the only pictures encouraged were port-
able altarpieces, or small personal tokens sent from
fiiend to friend.1

At the end of the sixteenth century the political
situation in France began to settle and, at the dawn of
the next hundred years, fcrt was already being encour-
aged as an essential factor of national life. Under the
rule of Henry IV, the golden age of French Thought
came definitely to be crystallized and the King, by his
valour and foresight, restored France to a condition cf
prosperity and made Paris the capital upon which the
eyes of all Europe were fixed.

With this return of fortune, a strong desire for art was
felt and the buildings of Paris, which had become dingy
through years of poverty and unrest, underwent a
period of lavish decoration. The wars, indeed, had not
ceased but they were conducted in foreign lands and in
such a masterly fashion that those at home could en-
courage the arts with an unruffled mind. Artists, too,
were better paid and, instead of being regarded as

1 The greatest and almost the sole French painter of the
fifteenth century, Jean Fouquet, is among the rarest of artists
and, tmfortunatsely, not represented in our Gallery*
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